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In 1982-83, the 18 school districts and 1 tribe 
receiving Johnson O'Malley funds for American Indian education . in 
Washington attempted to increase reading and mathematics proficiency, 
improve Native American high school graduation rates, and promote 
cultural awareness activities in schools with high Native American 
enrollments. By limiting their objectivf::^ and using parent 
volunteers, the programs kept their conii;v£ tvitent to improving 
educational opportunities for Native American children and resulted 
in a generally steady academic gain, despite reduced funding. Johnson 
0*Malley funding 'for the projects provided $237,000 (down $27,000 
from 1981-82) plus $28,690 from 1982 funding for 1,695 students. The 
programs focused on cultural reinforcement (leadership development, 
career awareness, life skills) and on positive interaction among 
parent committees, staff, and local education agency of f icials . The 
programs had several difficulties during the year. Despite increased 
counseling efforts, high school dropout rates rose. Also, budget 
reductions restricted inservice opportunities. Further problems 
involved improving staff-Native community relations, increasing 
parent committee participation, and encouraging student participation 
in school activities. The objectives and evaluations of the 19 
programs are included. The report includes a di rectory of the Johnson 
O'Malley programs and describes other state and federal programs 
providing benefits to American Indian public school students. (SB) 
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Johnson-0 ' Mai lev Report Letter 



The followin^^ report reflects the activities of Johnson-0 ' Mai ey (JOM) 
programs as administered by the Office of Indian Education within the 
Washington State Superintendent of Public Instruction (SPI) for fiscaJ 
year 1983, Eighteen school districts and one Indian tribe conducted 
their pro^j.ranis in cooperation with SPI an : the Supervisor of Indian 
Education. Tfiese 19 programs report to 1 regarding progress in indi- 
vidual programs, and this report is a compilation of those documents. 

Individual program directors have made the. best possible use of diminisii- 
ing educational resources from the JOM program. They have had to operate- 
their educational programs v/ith fewer funds than they have had in past 
vears. Educational funds have also been reduced in Title IV, Part A, 
v;hich is another of the primary sources of funding for Indian youth 
attending public schools in K-ashington State. Even though resources 
iiave been reduced, program directors have continued to provide individual 
academic support to Indian sr. (zdents. Assistance is often in the form of 
tutoring, counseling, or ci: wral enhancement of self concept- School 
districts have often allocai .1 funds from their budgets to offset budget 
reductions in JOM and other categorical funds for K-12 Indian youth. 

In summary, the JOM program concentrated on several educational areas 
during the 1982-83 school year. First, 19 programs directly aided Indian 
students in grades K-12 (as well as one pre-school operated by the Port 
('.amble Klallam Tribe) within the State of Washington- Second, the Indian 
education program assisted in the organization and presentation of the 
"Toward the Year 2000" Conference whicli addressed eight major educational 
issues relevant to multicultural equity education. Third, the services 
and expertise of the Washington State Native Ame^ !can Education Advisory 
Committee (WSNAEAC) were utilized in providing s::atewide advice to the 
Supervisor of Indian Education within SPE. Fourth, a research component 
was implemented into the (SPI Indian Flducation Office in coope^'ation with 
graduate student Craig Landon. Fifth, the process for conducting the 
First Annual Washington State Indian Education Conference was beguA. 
Sixth, th.e Supervisor of Indian Education served on several SPI educa- 
tion committees relevant to Indian education. Seventh, the SPI Indian 
Education Office disseminated Indian education inforr ^tion to teaoliers 
and other interested persons tliroughout Washington State as well as to 
many other states within the United States and persons in Canada. 
Finally, a working group was formed to develop an American Indiaii higli 
Lcchn{)los;y pf)Licy statement. 
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Historical Suinmary of the Johnson-Q 'Mai ley Program 



The initial relationship of the American Indian to the federal government 
was that of Nation to Jtation. 

Recognition of this unique status was historically documented throu,^:h 
ensuing formal agreements (or treaties) betv;een various Indian naticr.s c-nd 
the federal government. 

The federal government, in response to specifically documented treaties or 
through assurced moral responsibility, began in the early part of the 19th 
century to make provisions for Indian education, using established 
sectarian schools or, in some cases, federally operated ins titutions - 

Sucli ';ederal and religiously oriented educational efforts pre-date 
statehood in most states, with American Indians generally being considered 
subjects of the United States, residing on unorganized territory. 

In 187i, Congress discontinued the policy of entering into treaty agree- 
ments wiuh I )dian tribes. For the next half century, the federal govern- 
ment continu:d to assume the major responsibility for Indian education 
through the actual operation of "government schools" or by paying the 
equivalent of non-president tuition to public school districts enrolling 
Indian children. 

This early efforC was implemented by legislative authority contained in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Appropriation Act of February 14, 1920- 

Regulations adopted in that Act were nominally in effect as Part 33, Title 
25 — Indians, Code of Federal Regulations (CFR) until the passage of P.L- 
93-63S, the Indian Self-Determination and Educational Assistance Act, which 
bec«i7ite law on January 4, 1975. 

By and large, the educational endeavor of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) during this period focused primarily on Indian reservations which 
were surrounded by land in public domain or tt rri rial status. 

The transfer of responsibility for Indian education from the federal 
government to individual states is a direct result of two basic factors: 
(1) all lands within the continental United States were by this time 
organized into states, each wiKh a cortstitution or enabling legislation 
providing educational opportunities for all state citizens; and (2) the 
Citizenship Act of 1924 granted American citizenship to all Indians 
residing within the continental United ."tates. 

Therefore, legally (by virtue oV Ameiicaii citizenship and Indian ri|r]its 
under the 14th Amendment of the Vwiti^J States Constitution) the respo jsi 
bility for American Indian -o.icat: n i- f),i*~ed by each state and thv lo' ai 
school districts within. 

But financial problems rem.: d, stenscaing from the tax-exempt status nf 
Indian-owned lands held in . ieral triist. T eaties or agreements exempting 
Indian-owned lands from taxa. on curtail the tax base of those school 
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= r e s c }i o 0 1 d i s e r i. c t: s that h 
: hr OLigh real property taxes 



1 L ' 



:s -icn 1 and s . 



':-.r.t ; cvi i -ar 



Ithough the -egal responsibility of ecvjailty in Anieri r:a;n ecu'.: 



(.regaraiess ot race, coio: 
g o \' e r e n t r c g n t z d it s 

1 ^" r" ! ' 7" »- -J ^ 



" or creed ) res t s wi thin e cu 
r e s po n b i 1 i t v for a s s i t i ni\ 



X o n 

t e » uni*.^ fed i^ca ■ 

^Lin^l'^rr certain 



The Jorinson-O ' xMal lev (JOM) Act 



pri I 16, 1934 (48 Star. 596} , 



by the Act ot June 4, 1936 (49 Sr^te. 1458), and by V.L. 93-638, 
the legal authority — anong other benefits — for financiav Ly 
in their responsibility i 



eci»jcav3ng in<.tians vito are orie-loutrcl 



Indian blood and : 
f o r li I A s "t? r V i c e s . 



^ CO gni zed 



the Secretary cf the 



Int»irl or as 



.h ;5 1 s L 1 n ;f s c: a t *j s 
degree of 
] i i b .! 



Before 1938, the J ohnson~0 ' Ma 1 1 ey prograrit was a BASIC feder-r^l aid prograiri 
s r e c i f I c a 1 I v d e s i gn e i: to help public s c h o o I e d u c a t e I d i a n ch i 1 y\ r e n I r cii 
reservations /md otlier I nd i an -owned , tax'-exempt land. 



August 1 2, 1958, ?. 



81-874 ( admi ni ^J t ered th rovi^> the Depar tsrien t o f 



Heal 



Education and VJelfare) whicli provided finance ial assistance to 



public schools, was amended to include assistance for educating childrer> 
residing on tax-exempt Indian laruis. 

Thrs broader-based federal aid prog.rain met niost of the basic financial 
needs of eligible school districts impacted by non-taxed Indian ' lands . 

Subsequently, the JOM program becan-.^ a SUPPLEMENTAL aid program geared to 
offset the financial deficit of unmet extraordinary and exceptional cases 
of need- 

Johnson-O ' Ma 1 ley funds are n:ado available to states based on sepr^rate plans 
negotiated betweoii tlu:> BIA and the respective states or tribal corporations 
for the express purpose of s upp 1 tment i nj:^. federal assistance for education 
(if Indian children m public ^'-hoois- 'aese funds, in turn^ are 

l.ni n i s tered by the states bal i^.^orations to siipplement local 

educational programs. 



rhe policy of the BIA between 1-9 38 and 197 3 was to distribute. JOM fvznds on 
1 -leeds basis. P^ich contracting^ agency received an amount of JOM funds 
•^'illy. (i i s t r ibuted on the basis of criteria including the size of tlie 
i-.in r/Opulatiou being served, ritianciai hardstii p to school distii.. i, 
:sc»':i by ta;<~exenipt Tndi ' . L-r^-ids, the degree of educational deprivatiopi of 



id I, in stvKieTit 

he regu I at i or. 
concept for f 



nv 



Irprivation of Indian farailies- 

1 '^75 to implement P.L. 93~638 introduced a new 
services to Indian, children through JOM funds« 



o The program is community based with decisions made by the Indian 
c omrnun i t y t b. r ou gh its parent ed uc a t i o n c own i 1 1 e e . 
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c Tr.e a i loc-ac ion ot fur as to states and other service areas is based on 
Che. n'jnber of children to be served through a weighted per capita 
distribution formula. Need is not a criterion for the allocation of 
fui:ds to contract Lng entities - 

Cain'ornia was the first state to enter into a JOM contract ia fiscal year 
1935 • in the ^;aIIle year, the State of W.-sshington also contracted for and 
received $24, 485 in JOM funds. V/ashington has adninistered JOM funds every 
■;ear since 1935. The contract for fiscal year 1982 'was in the aniounc of 
$264,335. 

The Duraa i presently contracts for services with Indiar tribes, tribal 
corporations, individual school districts, and state dep.'^r tments of 
education in fc^jr states* 

The first tu^o tribal contiract^B were ^inaliized in 1970. Since the passage 
of the Indian Sel f-Determi nat ion and Educational Assistance Act (P.L. 
93-633)., rr any tribal groups are contracting for JOM services. 

Since the regulations give priority to reservation-based Indian students, 
not all Indian students attending public schools are affected by the JOM 
Act. However, where Indian parents and school districts identify spec^'.ai 
needs of non-reservation Indian students, they may apply foi funds under 
P.L. 92-318, Part IV-A- 

As of October 1, 1982, there were 5.j084 Indian children eligible for BIA 
services .enrolled in public schools in Washington. In addition to these, 
there were 984 such children enrolled in tribal schools within the State, 
for a total of 6,068. 

Overview of J ohnson-Q * Ma 1 ley Operations in Washington During 1983 
£ 1 igib i 1 i ty : 

The Washington State Plan for the pr!- •) r i on of Indian children under the 
n- n-. n-0*Malic; ' r\ forth criteria for eligibility in compliance with 

-^3-638 as loHows: 

A. Eligible Age-\cies 

ri:ie.ih'(^ nfiv r - f^c^i jv<- 1 i:!ca 1 school districts, Indian parent 
or' ganiz;a r ■ >n ar;d Indian tribes. 

i-iigible Students 

Section 273.12 of P.L* 93-638 provides the criteria for student 
eligibility. 

"Indian students, from age 3 years through grade(s) ?2, 
except those who are enrolled in Bure*--!! or sectari-^iv) 
operated schools, shall be eligible for L.^nefits provided by 
a contract pursuant to this Part if they are h or muvc 
decree Indian blood and recognized by the 3 cietary c^s being 
e^\i>Shle for Bureau services^ Priority shall be given to 
c 'itracts (a) which would serve Indian students on or near 
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reservations .md ^b) where a majority of such Indian 
students will be raeabers of the tribe (s) of such 
reservations (as defined in Section 273.2 (o))." 



Ir should be understood that although educational 
parent conrnittees assist in the identification of 
<tudentf?, the full responsibility [or det errai ning 
rests with the Bureau of I nd ian A f f a i rs . 

Most of the school districts in Washington State that are eligible to 
receive JOM grants are located in rural or semi-rural areas. Several can 
be categorized as remote and necessary. Their financial base does not 
usually allow for expenditures in excess of what i.s needed to carry out a 
basic educational program. Therefore, if the needs of Indian pupils are to 
be niet adequately, special programs must be undertaken which require 
supplemental funding from sources beyond the ordinary resources of the 
school district. 

^Viority in Funding 

The federal law (quoted above) specifies that contracts (a) which would 
serve Indian students on or near reservations and (b) where a majority of 
such Indian students will be members of the tribe(s) of such reservation 
shall receive priority. It is the policy of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to give primary consideration to such contracts* 

In addition to the federal priorities, the Superintendent c iblic 
Instruction i-.ries the following criteria in considering propo^ Is from Loca 
Kd' - >nn ' vgen^^ii^s, requesting JOK funds: 

1. Documented needs of eligible Indian children 

2. Geographic isolation of schools and tudents 

3. Availability and use of oThor categor „ ca 1 funds 

4- Evi device that proposed acti ties are addressed to identified 
student needs; see 273,18 (g; (4) 

5. Evidence of effective cooperation between the school district and 
the parent education commit: tee in program development, 
implementation, ongoing program reporting and evaluation 

6. Total number of eligible students 

7. Willingness of the school district to comply with reporting 
requirements for JOM programs, 

P_u £2 o se 

Since the J oimson-O * Ma I ley Act authorizes funds to be expend jcl for the 
express benefit of Indian childion, the thrust of the State JOM program has 
been directed toward meeting the special needs of these cliildren. Program 
priorities are established at the ocal school level in a cooperative 
effort between school officials ar.d Indian parents. In t*>e program 
development and implementation process, it is emphasized that the Indian 
parent committee must exercise decision-raaking powers. These powers do not. 
preempt the legal authority of the school district and its officers, but 
serve to guarantee effective Indian input for the JOM program. 



agencies and 

eligible 

e 1 i g i b i 1 i t y 
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Local projects generally are directed toward, but are not necessarily- 
limited to, the following State JOM program goals: 

oNiL To ioentify, develop or adapt, and make available educational 
opportunities, activities, materials and services that help Indian children 
develop Iang>i3ge proficiency, cultural and ethnic awareness, career option 
awar^^ness, occupational and recreational skills and competence in basic 
academic areas. 

TWO — To provide educational opportunities, ^ccivities, materials and 
services that conform to each child's individual language, tribal, cultural 
and ethnic awareness. 

THREE — lo provide educationaJ opportunities, activities, materials and 
services that meet economic anc social needs; that make possible an 
increase in each child's successful experiences and a decrease in his 
lailures; and that assist each child to develop and measure the success of 
an individual learning style that is se 1 f- ini t iated . 

FOUR — To train local Indian parent education committees for in/olveraent 
in tangible, productive ways — in the planning, implementation, and 
evaluation of opportunities, activities, materials and services provided 
for Indian children, 

FIVE — To provide opportunities, activities, materials and s,2rvices that 
increai^e the pertinent skills and awareness of those who have impact upon 
Indian children, such as school administrators, teachers, counselors, 
para-prof ess ionvi ] s , home staff nnd other agency or institution personnel. 

SIX — To provide project monitoring, educational accomplishment auditing 
and Indian program evaluation that will ensure fiscal and progrcim account- 
ability at federal, state and district levels; and that will be based upon 
precise, continuous measurement of institutional and learner objectives- 

SEVEN To provide opportunities, activities, information or services that 
will disseminate project materials relating to educational pr^^ctices proven 
effective for Indian children; and that will promote the spread from one 
school district to another of such proven practices- 

Applications and Reports 

The format of *:h(^ JOM application contains the following information: 

The top of the cover page contains space for school district identifi- 
cation, amount requested, amount approved and signatures of the school 
district superintendent, the JOM parent eoucation committee chairperson and 
the State Supervisor of Indian Education. 

Part 1 requests JOM committee names, JOM program staff names nnd sources of 
other fuMds used in the program, if any. 

Part II is an estimate of Indian and non-Indian enrollment for tPe program 
application year. 
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Part III is oi: the inside or 3 four-page ioIdo:.;t containing fiv^^ parallel 
c o 1 Lnn r. s a s zol I ows : 

0. Indian Ccnrnunity Goals 3. Evaluation Procedures 

A. Lroad Educational Goals and C. Project Component (Activities) 

Measurable Annual Objectives D. Ccir.ponenc Cost (Budget) 

Comzjonents of the JOM pro^^rara can be developed In the af urt-rnent loned 
sequence* sliowing separate information tor each coniponent- 

In this lonnat, each local program component or activity can be prior.i- 
tized, budgeted and evaluated separately- 

JOM report F-168 is an adaption of the Bureau of Indian Affair's enrollment 
report loni; with some additions. It provides reporting space for all 
eligible st'jcients by age and grade, transfers in as well as out, number of 
dropouts, number of counseling sessions, and achievement scores in reading 
and math. The request for average daily attendance was changed to percent 
of attendance for Indians only. This gives a better basis for district to 
district comparisons and yearly totals. The front-page summary or Ycm 
F~168 for 19 JOM programs is shown elsewhere in this report. 

The back of Form provides for the reporting of formal evaluation results in 
each district. The form is keyed to the objectives and evaluation criteria 
stated in the original application. Copies of individual participating 
district reports were sent to the Portland Area Office of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, 

The evaluation reports also appear with the individual project descriptions 
of this document. 

Reporting Procedures 

RepoiLs from JOM programs to the state office are consolidated and listed 
on a program calendar. Through the response and cooperation of all 
concerned, the result of this action is that all the program information 
contained in this report is derived from the previously described documents 
received from each school district: the program application (Form E-376) 
and the final evaluation report (Form F-I68). 

Parent. Education Co mmittee Activities and Developments 

JOM regulations require "maximum Indian participation in all aspects of 
<-ducat \ on.-^ 1 Drf)grara development and implementation.'* Consi:. :.ent with this 
I e^o^uirt'inent , tiie Supervisor of Indian Educat ion made site visitations in 
cooperation with all local parent committees several times per year. In 
the fall, group inservice training workshops are conducted on a regional 
basis to provide information and skills to assist parents in fulfilling 
their role in working with schools for the benefit of their children. In 
March and April, the Supervisor of India^i Education met with each committee 
and the local program staff to conduct an annual program review. 
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Overall Objective s 



The folloving sucmarizes objectives fron 1983 JOM proposals submitted to 
the Office of Indian Education by local parent cou^nittees and school 
districts: 

1. To increase proficiency in Reading and Math 

Achievement score?; in the JOM prograns ^'.re reported as Normal Curve 
Equivalents. The NCE is an equal interval, normalized, standard score 
with a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 21.06. 

The mean NCE scores presented here are those of students tested in 
1983 and compared with those of 1980, 1981, and 1982. 





Number of 


Mean 


Year 


Students Tested 


Scores 


1980 


3,281 


40.67 


1981 


1,216 


47.19 


1982 


2,413 


47.19 


1983 


1,324* 


47. 


Math 








Number of 


Mean 


Year 


Students Tested 


Scores 


1980 


3,246 


41.29 


1981 


1 ,227 


46.32 


1982 


2,413 


48. 


1983 


1,324* 


46. 



Mean scores by grade level and di^'trict are shown elsewhere in this 
report. *80.2 percent of JOM elerientary and secondary school students 
are represented in this figure. Total enrollment is 1650. Some test 
results are not compatible for averaging. 

2. To improve the Native American student: rate of graduaticr from^High 
Schoo I . 

a. Increase the rate of graduation of high school seniors. Year to 
year comparisons of programs reporting numbers of both enceri.ng 
and graduating seniors: 
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Results: 



Entered Scmior Class, Oct. 

1980: 264 
1981: 1^; 
1982: 131 
1983: 98 

Seniors at May Report 

1982: 122 
1983: 83 

Transfer and dropout rates for all grades are shown on the School 
Summary tabulation elsewhere in this report, and are computed 
into the spring (May) report. Thus, the 23% and 18%, 1982 and 
1983 respectively, of the JOM students who: failed to graduate, 
although enrolled as seniors during the last month of school 
term, may indicate students are in school but graduation 
requirements have not l.een met. 

Seventy-eight percen; v78%) of the JOM programs reporting 
computed graduate information. 

Increase the average attendance rates of enrolled JOM students. 



Results: Average Percent of Attendance 

1980 86% 

1981 89% 

1982 90% 

1983 90% 



100 percent of reporting pro^:*rarai5 monitored and submitted 
attendance data. 35 percent of the programs reported recognition 
•awards for improved attendance. 

Increase the average number of counseling sessions provided to 
JOM students- 

Results : Average number of counseling sessions per pupi 1 : 

1980 1981 1982 1983 

4.5 6-3 5.4 4.9 

Average number of counseling sessions per JOM high school 
student: 

1982 1983 
6.6 8.4 

All programs differentiate betv;een counseling sessions and 
tutoring sessions. Despite reductions in staff by most programs, 
counseling continues to be an important priority expressed by JOM 
commi ttees . 



Graduated 

178 
104 

94 

68 

Graduated 



94 
68 



Percenc 

67% 
82% 
7 2% 
69% 

Percent 



77% 
82% 
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Increase the rate of JOM students who remain in High School 
(grades 9-12) until they graduate. Year to year comparisons. 



Number of JOM 
High School 
Students at 
Year Beginning of Yea r 

1980 1,427 

1981 533 

1982 649 

1 983 505 

Percent of dropouts by grade 
Year 9th 10th 

1983 15% 16% 



Number of 
JOM Dropouts 
from High School 

220 
98 
60 
69 



11th 



P e r c «.e n • 

15.4/. 
19.0% 
9.2% 

13.0% 



I2th 



9% 



7% 



Students transferring out of the district were not computed in 
the dropout statistic. 

Promote and support cultural and ethnic awareness activities and/or 
classes in school districts where substantial numbers of Native 
Americans are enrolled. Such activities are to be led by persons who 
ara. qualified and knowledgeable of Native American culture, and should 
enhance student participation in s choo 1/ eommun i ty activities as well 
as the qualities of leadership in individual students. 

67 percent of the programs report Native American culture activities 
which are designed to promote student self-knowledge, activity parti- 
cipation, and leadership skills. There has been a 25 percent increase 
in Native American culture activities from 1982 to 1983. 

October I Enrol Iment 



Plus In Transfers 

Enrollment Before 
Transfers Out 


Grade 


JOM Students 




% of 1650 Total 


163 


7th 


6 




4.7% 


150 


8 th 


4 




3.0% 


142 


9th 


21 




15.0% 


157 


10th 


25 




16.0% 


118 


11th 


11 




9.0% 


114 


12th 


12. 




11.0% 



19 
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O ctober 1 9-12 Enroll . + Transfers In Deduct Dropouts 

505 ' ~2S 53 3 From This 



533 t 69 = 13% (12.9) 
505 r 69 = 13.6% 

Previous Ye^ir's Figures ask for this without dropouts deducted. 

Dropout Statist ics for Indian Children in 
Washington School Districts Operating JON Programs 

(Information gathered from annual reports of school districts) 



Fiscal Year FY 1980 FY 1981 FY 1982 FY 1983 

Total Indian Enrollment 5188 2,380 2,557 1,650 

Number of Dropouts 250 128 128 85 

Dropout as a Percent of 4.8% 5.4% 2.6% 5.1% 



Reasons for Dropout 
Fiscal Year FY 1980 FY 1981 FY 1982 FY 1983 



a. Withdrawn by parents 44 37 13 38 

b. Marriage 13 9 2 6 

c. Employment 14 4 3 6 

d. Detained by law agencies 5 .1 1 3 

e. Illness 3 3 2 1 

f. Death 2 3 10 

g. Expelled 35 11 5 9 

h. Other/Unknown 134 60 38 22 

TOTALS 250 128 65 85 
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FINANCIAL DATA 



WASHINGTON JOHNSON-0 ' MALLEY CONTRACTS 



Fiscal Year Contract Amoun t Number of Students 



1935 


$ 24,458 




1936 


100 , 96 J 


1 Q 1 9 


1 937 


1 AH n ^ o 

luu , y D J 


i , / O J 


1938 


100 , 000 


1 7 


1 939 


1 nn nnn 
i UU J uuu 


J. , y -J 1 


1940 


90 , OUU 




1941 


r\r\ f\f\r\ 

90 , 000 


1 , 7 J u 


1942 


90 , 00(J 


9 0 79 


1943 


9U , UUU 


1 , 7 O J 


1944 


90 , 000 


1 Q 9 


194 5 


on nnn 
yu J UUU 


9 nsf^ 

Z , U J o 


1946 


90 , OUU 


9 11^ 


194 7 


90 , OUU 


9 9 11 


1948 


r\ r\ r\r\r\ 

y u , UUU 


9 Q 1 


1949 


on nnn 

yu , UUU 


9 A 09 


1950 


120, 70U 




1951 


1 c/, cnn 
1 j4 , ^UU 


9 S7 1 


1952 


1 54 , J j4 


9 S Q 7 


1953 


1 54 , 1 DO 


9 A 1 Q 


1954 


1 D 1 , loo 


9 S44 


1955 


■I /I Q o Qn 

ioy , you 


9 7 7 


1956 


174 , 000 


o on A 


1957 


1 o 1 f\ r\r\ 

181 , 000 


Z , O JO 


1958 


200,400 


O Q 9 A 


1959 


69,534 


o no A 

z , uy^^ 


1960 


48 , 420 


1 O 0 T 

1 , z y J 


1961 


39,320 


n n "7 

yy / 


1962 


42 ,900 


I , i JZ 


1963 


52 , 000 


1,013 


1964 


6 5,000 


2 , J 


1965 


72 , 000 


o /ion 

2 , 639 


1966 


81 ,000 


o ■ n o 

2 , y z J 


1967 


103 ,480 


o no n 

3 , 020 


1968 


150,025 




1969 


214 5 599 


0 Q 7 

J , y J / 


1970 


560,000 


4,823 


1971 


790,000 


4, 297 


1972 


902 , 000 


O 7 1 


1973 


1 ,066,000 


5,952 


1974 


975,000 


5,732 


1975 


999,000 


6,394 


1976 


1,217,840 


6,598 


1977 


1 , 108,268 


5,606 


1978 


827,505 


5,179 


1979 


762,633 


4,718 


1980 


564,979 


4,093 


1981 


350,942 


2,380 


1982 


264,335 


1,821 


1983 


237,000 


1,695 



Breakdown of Fiscal 1982 JOH Carryover Funds 
Alloca t ed and Utilized for September, 1983 



School Dist r ict/Tribe 
Bol lingham 

Chehalis Indian Tribe 

Col limb ia 

Cusick 

Fife 

Hood Canal 
Mary Wcilker 
North Kitsap 
North Thurston 
Oakvi lie 
Okanogan 
Port Angelas 

Pt. Gamble: Klallam 'f'clbc 
Puyallup 

Q u i J. 1 ay u r . ci 1 1 g y 

QuinaulL 

Sequim 

Shelton 

Wellpiriit 

Yelm 

TOTALS 



FY' 1982 
Carryover $ 
Allocated 

$ 4,750.00 
2,170.00 
2,325.00 

800.00 
1,063.00 

751.00 

308.00 
5,475.00 
1,240.00 
1,500.00 

-0- 

630.00 

-0- 
1,500.00 

375.00 

-0- 

-0- 
1,215.00 

1,42 1.00 

$29,328.00 



FY 1982 
Carryover $ 
Claimed 

$ 4,750.00 
2,170.00 
2,325.00 

800.00 
1,044.54 

751.00 

307.97 
5,475.00 
1,240.00 
1,468.03 

-0- 

630.00 

-0- 
1,430.40 

170.56 

-0- 

-0- 
1,04 7.06 
3,787.94 
1,292.64 



$28,690.14 
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lNVOiCI£ NO. 



CONTRACT NO. 
PERIOD COVERED" 



P00C14207A43 



PURCHASE ORDER NO. 



3P00-0100030 



Ob ligcntons out^j ^ anding as of Septe robor 30, 1983 



/ 



■FISCAL YEAR 1983 

State Administration 
Salari os 
Fringe Benefits 
Goods and Services 
Travel 

Sub-Tota I 
Programs 

School District Programs 

Sub-Total 
FY '83 CONTRACT VALUE 

FISCAL YEAR 1982 CARRYOV ER^ 

State Administration 
Salaries 
Fringe Benefits 
Goods a ad Services 
Travel 

Sub-Total 

Programs 
Salai ies , Cert . 
Salaries, Class, 
Fringe Benefits 
Supplies/Materia Is 
Instructional Materials 
Contract Services 
Travel " 
Indiroct Costs 

Sub-T'ooal- V .... - 



FY '82 TOTAL CONTRACT VALUE 
TOTAL CONTRACT VALINE 
I044B7.00 



Total 



Total Cost 
Expend itures 



L(?ss Claimed 



Claimed for 
Re irabii rsk^ment 



Budget 




to Date 


Prev ious 


Months 




this Month 


$ 15,828.70 


$ 


15,828.70 


$ 


15,828 


.70 


$ 


- 0 - 


2,742.44 




2,742.44 




2,724 


.44 




- 0 - 


6,660.00 




1 ,113.80 




2,092 


.33 


( 


978.53) 


2,590.74 




699.77 




1 ,302 


.24 


( 


602.47) 


$ 27,821.88 


$ 


20,384.71 


$ 


21 ,965 


.71 


($ 


1,581.00 


$147,171, 12 


$107 ,789.94 


$ 


75,723 


.69 


$ 


32,063.25 


$147, 171. 12 


$107,789.94 


$ 


75,726 


.69 


$ 


32,063.25 


$174^993.00 


$128,174-65 


$ 


97^692 


.40 


$ 


30^482.25 


s 14 sfiR on 


$ 


12,037.76 


$ 

Y 


9 , 320 


. 36 


$ 

Y 


2,717,40 


1 00 




1,746.81 




1 , 290 


.47 




456.34 


L 00 




5,093.46 




1,517 


.59 


( 


3 , 521 .87 


2,9ro>oo 




2,210.<)0 




735 


.26 




1,475.64 


$ 23,797.00 




24,034.93 




12,863 


.68 




8,171.25 


$ 5,287.45 


$ 


5,589.72 


$ 


448 


714 


$ 


5,141.58 


27,838.00 




29,416.62 




2,357 


.75 




^-27,058.87 


6, 190.08 




6,541 .05 




524 


.41 




6,0T6^64_^ 


2,355.00 




2,487.71 




199 


.54 




2,288.17 


2,000.00 




2,111.66 




169 


.45 




1,942.21 


1 ,700.00 




1,798.25 




144 


.30 




1 ,653.95 


.2, 100.00 




2,219.55 




178 


.11 




2,041.44 


lj^l90.74 




1^258.78 




101 


.01 




1,157.77 


$ 48,661.27 


$ 


51,423.34 


$ 


4,122 


.71 


$ 


47,300.63 


$ 72,458.27 


$ 


72,458.27 




16,986 


.39 


$ 


55,471.88 


$247,451 .27 


$200,632.92 


$114,678 


,79 


$85,954.13 
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S/i»f of Sc.-kt>l Iji 'U n---i : _ 


















































]Nai»' of Sdi-ol '<'r"f'^' = 




































































On;(K: ,!(H 




■ly) 






















No. of filli j',r/iili' \ IlKW 'nik'ri-> .ipix t'pri 


















Till 


IV; 














































(.\.ix- 


r (Sr* 


cific): 
























•Ho. of [luli.'ii 12th >7'<n'«" ,*lu/iti'f«: 68 
















































f 

1 r -- - : ; 


^ as 


-if rtC(ix;i 1_ _ _ 

' l" 














Total 

Oct. r 


Tmrifrs; 
(I) 








(?) 




Tof.nl j 














<JR,\H-:/Al3: .1 6 7 ^ M 




...i,L 




Ji.: 






17 ' 


18 




Knr Imt - 


In 1 


Out ■ 


a ' 


b ■ 


c ■ 


<\ r { 




F.tirlmt j 




























- r 






27 
























Kg. " ^ .... ---V y^-- j-r ^ - 














— [- 






" 120 




15 


I i 










'""fiT" ' 








, _U 


90 


1,928 


""t ' 1 ■ m( V "\ [ 




















139 


15 1 


22 ' 










— 1 — ► 


- j-35-r 


214 




43 




93 


1,91R 






















liS 


1.-' 


13! 


] > 










U9 ; 




7,747 


4S 


50 


9! 


1,783 


..... ^ , ^ i(>;"T.r 




















146 




9' 


2 i 










1A9 ' 


230 


6,32! 


50 


51 J 


93 


1,794 


73 




















122 


12 


6) 










— I . 


12a ' 


314 


4,114 


, "^^^ 


47 


92 


1.809 




82 


30 


7 ; i; 















132 






1 ■ 










133 • 


327 


2,951 


49 




93 


1,890 






31 ; 11 ! 


3 i 










130 


li ■ 












— rrt 


130 \ 


631 


1,140 


45 


45 


91 


2,141 






"lO 


ffc : 'jS| u i 8 


1 


_ , J 




ly* 


9 ' 










1 ; 1 


3 ■ 




1,167 


2,389 


49 


48 


92: 2,146 




6 : 85! 


33 : 


12 








138 


12 . 












1 ; I ^ 


134 1 


1,336 


1,906 


51 


48 


91 


2,140 


; ; I 


1 


2 


__ iL.. .._.r 








13 












! 1 














! 






126 


130 I 136: 


hi ; 


21 


1 






1,269 


1)2 ■ 


127 1 


9 ■• 






1 < ; 


4 ! 2 


1,23B ! 


4,543133,374 


48 


48 


92 


17,549 


9 _ ; , i ! 








68; 




16 


?_| 




-i 


131 


11 ■ 






1 i 




1 1 i 


2 1 6 


107 ! 


1,175 


1,449 


40 


42 


86 


2,076 


10 i 1 ; . L 






I 1 


2 1 


75 




ifi : 


9 




150 


7; 


101 






I 1 


2 ' ' 


1 i 7 


122 j 


797 


2,174 


' 39 


47 


89] 2,074 


11 ^ ^ , ; 






i7 ■ 


10 


3 ; 


113 


5 ' 


21 ; 


1 ) 


2 ' 


2 ' 




I i 5 


86 ! 


676 


675 


■ 45 


46 


87 


1,88/4 


12 ! ^ ; , ; ; 




■ . .1... ; 1 


hi • 


53 


1^ ] 


109 


5 ; 


7| 


3 < 


3 ; 


3 i 


I 


rrv 


95 ' 




^1,"235 




..1 


86 


1,856 


sec.UR. 




' I 




2 




j 












2 • 


1 






Totnl Sec: \ \ \ ' \ \ 








70 : 


122 


Ha 


109 ; 


73 


17 ; 


505 


2S-' 


52' 




() ■ 


6 ■ 


2 ■ 1 ! 


5 1 


41 ? I 


b.461 


5,S33I 39 


V* 


87 


7,890 


Totnl El. ; ; : 




































1 














and S«c. ; • IS -L"''! ^^^.I -'"1 1*^ 




] 1<\ 


I ]m"i if, 


117 '■■ 


J 43 


115 


109 


73 


17 


\,77^ 


140 i 


17^' 


38 ' 


5 ^ 


6 ; 


3:1^0 


9 1 '^2 


1,650 ■ 


8,024 


3B,P67 


i 45 


46 


90 


17,y49 



(J) 

(2) 



(3) 



Stui^nts 'Kntvn to Ktw? r*— enrol JrtJ 'Ivr school of aiy tyfK. 

In rt?i»rCiug ;irc^tt.<?, tW r^r- - i.-. , -itiljet icvil cohm'W b>' gi-Vicle for tit 

following caL»?t5iri€!K: j) vitiidriwn by paraits, b) cuirria}.5t7, c) anplajnamt , 

6) ik't'iintjd by aj^pncies, e) illness, i) death, g) expel Ira, or 

h) otl-ky/tiiknoun- 

Plt>a<3e iTiter the .Tnm.k"il total of cxHUsclLng sessions reconVM for each gr-iiio 
lewl. Cainaeliif; sessions are ifefincd as aisslone in uhich tit prim.iry jnir- , 
pos« IS to ptovidti porsdvil coiisultation based on sel f-n:?fcrral s, tf'.nG'»^r, or 
parcait referral. 

Please enter iitd .Tiiratil total of tutoring sessions reainijU for aadx Rradt? 
lewl. TYitori ng, scsstons .ttp defined as Sosaioas in ujilch tlv p^^J^vlr^,' purpose 
i.s to provitif^ .v.nATiiic assist-ma^; i.e., rondinj;, rrvith, sociil stuLUr-s, arts, 
l.-fli^mfp, etc. 



(b) 



If tir sdrjol acininiaters stnntiariH.- -d n*«hnK .ndiievniKnt ttist"), please slnw 
li-^i fiverage nonrunl airve eqiii ■v-:il€Tit for all tlti Indiaxs of each clnss 
separately. Naae of test(s)t_ 



If the school adninisters stindarclijKd raath aJiievanent tests, ple«.«!c sirw 
thi? awragt? nonMl curw eqiiivalcrt for the Indians of each claas 
separately. Netk of test(s):_ 



To cJetf^rtnirte tic percent of attenrfance, divide tH^ mml>ir of days pre.sfnt V 
tht? sun of tl<* P.imber of days pre-'^^rt aid tbi nirl»?r of <isys ,n>«e«it. 
Note that this is tlx; only entry for rem-TndLfln .stulents. 



SitJWniFT: OF PHOQ^AM OTICTAL 



* Inf OTRLit i on haaed on 50?^ 
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X mm 



a\K ..i.ll<< ' SKSSKNS 



INDIAN 



INDIAN CR/Uli\Ti:S iVID (WICTIC^ 





198211983 


. : !<>80 


1981 1982 


1983 


|i980il981 


1982il983 ; 


; 1981il9fi2 


i ; 
Matfi 

1983 i l98liU)82,1983! 


; 19R0 
[ 8 12 


1981 
Grade 
6 


Gradt?, Grade 
8 i 12 


1982 

Graie|Grn(ie)CraVe 
6 I 8 ; 12 


1983 

Grade ]GraV?iGrafe 

6 : 6 : 12 




88 


87 


89 


■;1,571 i 2,^»^: 3,193 


744 


'8 




20 


1 

21 1 


: ^' 


40 


42 


46 


48 ; 39 


1 


13 




12 


r ' 
9 


m 








1 1 


f 


' df) 


86 


88 


87 




708 ; 66 




1 


0 


0 


1 1 


; 48 


- 




46 




2 


2 




2 


2 


ri\ 


1 


1 


4 


1 


2 






90 






- j 214 




i 


_ 




i 


u 


43 






W - 














1 


0 








! 9: 


90 


91 


92 


: ^ 


Oj 1,0^ 




' 4 

1 










53 




:>2 


51 - 


9 


3 




/, 


2 




6 


3 


1 


5 


4 


1 89 

! 




88 


91 


11 221 


151 1 814 


176 


2 








! „ 

I 


49 


46' 


46 


50 48 


8 


m 




5 






7 


0 








1 % 


73 


% 


% 


Ii 2^5 

! t \ 


103 j 107 


168 


5 


: 


0 


2 


j 4/t 


% 


55 


52 


45 55 


4 


1 




3 






5 


3 


4 


5 


3 


1 93 

i 


% 


92 


92 


11^,349 


^^^,109 I 6,509 


3,025 


8 


. 


1 


11 




42 




'56 


»i- 


4 


I 




13 


9 








18 


16 


4 




93 


90 


88 


j 95^8 


179 j 356 




8 


1 


1 


4 


1 5^ 


40 


48 


57 


51 1 ,V) 


1/ 


7 




4 


4 
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13 


1 89 

1 


92 


92 


90 


! 2W 


133 j, 772 


161 
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1 M 


53 


53 


44 


43 1 48 
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11 
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87 
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I 36 


112 1 48 
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\ 966 
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49 


45 


46 
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13 
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42 
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4 
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47 
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47 
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4 
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1 48 
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44 
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LOCATION OF THK WASHINGTON STATE JOM PROGRAMS 




1. 


Bellinghain 


7- 


North Kitsap 


13. 


Quillayute Valley 


2. 


Columbia 


8, 


North Thurston 


14. 


Quinault Lake 


3. 


Cusick 


9- 


Oakvil le 


15. 


Sequim 


4. 


Fife 


10. 


Okanogan 


16. 


Shelton 


5. 


Hood Canal 


11. 


Port Angeles 


17. 


Wei Ipinit 


6. 


Mary Walker 


12. 


Puya Hup 


18. 


Yelm 










19. 


Port Gamble Klallam 



Preschool 
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P ROGRAM EMPHASIS - 1985 



Due to changes in funding levals, most districts revised their overall 
education prograras to meat the constraints of fluctuating local and 
national economies. These factors had an impact on the general quality and 
scope of regular, special, and supplemental services to all students within 
our state. The 1983 JOM programs endeavored to maintain quality service to 
eligible students despite adjustments necessary for compliance with local 
school district practices. 

One method of achieving this was to limit and tighten objectives by which 
the more consLant goals ar^ to be reached. For example, programs reported 
major academic tutoring efforts in the areas of reading, math and language 
arts, and fewer in social studies, science, and other subjects. 

As staff was cut back, in many districts and programs, more parent 
volunteers were enlisted to provide assistance to JOM students. Most 
programs reported that students were maintaining a steady year-to-year gain 
academically. All programs attempted to acknowI-Jge and reward academic 
achievement in various ways in order that learning, as a value, was 
reinforced . 

Cultural reinforcement, traditionally a vital part of the JOM program 
focus, incorporated a variety of developmental activities for meeting 
cultural objectives. Many programs encouraged the development of 
leadership skills. By utilizing tribal and Native American community 
activities, the programs strengthened the concepts of relevancy between 
skills taught in school and .skills applied to *'real life." Awareness ot 
career opporti^nities available on reservations, or in services to Nativ',e 
Ainerican people, also became a part of the cultural components of JOM 
programs* Program implementation — th^i critical element of every proposal — 
has increasingly become the responsibility of JOM parent committee 
guidance. This is as it should be and most programs included regularly 
scheduled opportunities to facilitate parental involvement. Although the 
majority of JOM programs fund supervision and administration, some programs 
combine these duties, and those of direct service, so that qualified staff 
persons serve in both capacities — usually assisted by school officials. 
Many program activities focused on positive interaction between parent 
committees, staff and local education' agency officials in order that all 
parties might understand student needs and program practices. This was 
accomplished most successfully in programs in which there was a high level 
of parent committee participation and a knowledgeable program director. 

Early childhood education is still an area in which JOM programs have need 
to explore. A notable exception is the Port Gamble Klallam Preschool which 
has as its focus the readiness of Native American children for the kinder- 
garten experience. In operation for two years, the impact of the program 
is being noted in the kindergarten and first grade prograrris at this time. 

Since its inception, JOM goals have reflected a desire for qualified staff 
persons whose skills and awareness of the unique needs of Native American 
students enable them to provide apt and sensitive service to them. A:;^ it 
is necessary to upgrade skills continually, and to avail staff of sound and 
innovative educational practices, inservice and continuing education has 
been an important component of the JOM programs. This year, there were 

if 
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fewer oppor tuni t i es available to JON staff to attend training conferences 
and seminars. In school districts in which the Native American student 
population is less than 5 'percent, or those in which the parent committee 
functions irregularly, there c?ppeared to be little effort to provide either 
culture awareness workshops fox all staff, or particular training, which 
would meet the specific needs of JOM staff. This was also the case for 
other programs that provide special educational service- Many school 
districts in financial stress curtailed educational workshops in all 
discipi.es. JOM programs felt the impact of these decisions as inservice 
or^por - uni ti es became more and more limited- 

Despite staffing changes, student counseling .:>essions and per-pupil 
coptdcrs remained constant and every program incorporated some form of 
counseling effort into program practices- This was especially true at the 
high school level where counseling sessions per pupil increased from 6-6 to 



The need for well planned and pertinent counseling sessions is apparent in 
view of the increase in the dropout rate in 1983- This figure was up 2-5 
percent from the previous year. The most perilous years seem to be in the 
9th and iOth grades which accounted for 25/29 percent of the total number 
of students (85)- Reasons reported for the majority cf dropouts were 
"withdraw/I by parents", and "other/ unknown- " 

In the narr-ative evaluations at year's end, it was indicated that many of 
these young people became parents- There is insufficient research to 
determine how many more young women drop out than young men, or how many 
return to school later and complete their education- It would seem that 
the focus of counseling efforts is extremely important and needs to be 
continually reevaluated for relevancy- AH 483 JOM programs reported 
objectives which measured absenteeism and proposed specific activities to 
reduce it- Patterns of good attendance have always been recognized by JOM 
as influencing the students rate of learning and ability to maintain grade 
point average- Good attendance along with academics and school partici- 
pation was acknowledged by most programs at Awards Assemblies. 

Although helping stuc:ients to maintain a pattern of good attendance may seem 
a factor that is easily controlled, JOM staff reported that this very vital 
program component required special time and attention- Such as: home 
visits, arranging transportation., and in many cases providing for basic 
needs of the students lack of which may prevent the students from feeling 
comfortable in the school setting and negatively effect their efforts to 
geL to school- Some programs reported only partial . abil ity to meet certain 
objectives- Three of the same subjects were problems for different pro- 
g:rams: (1) improving relations between school staff, and Native American 
community; (2) increasing parent participation on committees; (3) encourag-^ 
ing students to increase their participation in regular school activities. 

JOM programs adapted to many changes in 1983, but the commitment to 
improving opportunities for Native American students remained constant- 



8.4. 
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INDIVIDUAL PROJECT DESCRIPTIONS 



Each participating school district submitted a proposal for Johnson- 
O'Malley funded activities at the beginning of the program year. Th?sG 
proposals described the specific needs, objectives and activities to be 
encompassed by the Johnson-0 ' Mailey project in each school district. 

In March, near the close of the progrcm year, each par icipating school 
district was asked to submi t a j oint eva luation of the project, prepared 
school personnel and Johnson-0 ' Ma 1 ley parent committee members. Final 
reports were submitted after the programs closed in July. 

The following descriptions and evaluations summarize information derived 
from the above sources. 
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BELLINGHAM 



The 1983 JOM program in Bellingham focused on attendance, tutoring, 
counseling, and academic gains in reading and math. Total N-A- enrollment 
211. Total Non-N.A.; 3,219 



Program Objectives 

(as stated in proposal) 



Evaluation Results 



l»a) 5% of the children tutored in 
reading and/or math will gain 
1.5 grade levels during the 
school year as measured by the 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
administered in September, 1982, 
(pre-test) and May, 1983 (post- 
test). 



Excellent academic gains were 
made by more than 15% of the 
students tested. 



l.b) 75% of rhe children tutored in 
reading and/or math will gain 
1.0 grade levels or more. 



Not reported. 



l.c) 90% of the children tutored in 

reading and/or math will gain .8 
grade levels or more. 



Not reported . 



2-a) The average attendance gain of 
students will increase by 2% 
at each grade level. 



Not reported. 
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COLUMBIA 



An increase in pre to past reading and math scores was the major objective 
in Columbia V"^ 1983 JOM program. Student participation in extra curricul.^r 
activities continued to improve in 1983 from the 1982 plan. Total NA 
enrollment; 29- Non-N.A. : 267. 



Program Objectives 

(as stated in proposal) 

l.a) Native American students in 
grades K-8 will demonstrate 
gains of 20% in academic 
demonstrated achievement. 

N = 19 



GOAL I AVERAGE ACHIEVEhE.^r TEST SCORES 
GRADE EQUIVALENTS 

CAT 1-6 

MATH 



Grade 


Pre 


Post 


Gain 


1 




1.4 




3 


3.3 


4.5 


1.2 


4 


4. 1 


5.9 


1.8 



5 5.6 6.5 .9 



6 6.5 6.8 .3 



2. a) Native American students 

in grades 7-12 will demon- 
strate gains of 20% (or) 
80% total of Indian youth 
enrollment in extra- 
curricular activities. 
Enrollment of Native 
American youth in one or 
more extra-curricular 
activities increased to 
approximately 95% in 
1982-83 from approximately 
67% in 1981-82. 

N = 13 



READING 



Grade 


Pre 


Post 


Gain 


1 




2.2 




3 


3.8 


4.8 


1.0 


4 


4.1 


5.0 


.9 


5 


6.5 


7.8 


1.3 


6 


4.4 


5.5 


1.1 
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CUSICK 1983 report was not submitted in time for inclusion in this report. 
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FIFE 



Fife*s 1983 JOM program stressed increasing the academic levels of Native 
American students in the areas of reading, math, handwriting, spelling and 
English through tutoring. Total enrollment! 53* Non^NA enrollment! 1*919- 



Program Objectives 

(as stated in proposal) 

l.a) Elementary school Indian 

children identified by their 
teachers as below grade level 
in academic areas will, at the 
end of the 1982-83 school year, 
show improvement as measured by 
teacher judgment. 



Evaluation Results 

15 students, grades K-5 , were 
identified by their teachers as 
needing help in reading, math, 
handwriting, spelling, and/ or 
English. An average of 97% 
improved at least .5 grade growth 
based on teacher judgment. 

8 s tudents , grades 6-8 were 
ident if ied by their teachers as 
needing help in reading, math, 
social studies, and language arts. 
An average of 80% of the students 
improved assignments completed and 
test success as determined by the 
teacher's judgment. 



HOOD CANAL 



A renewed effort was made in the 1983 program to assist JOM students reading 

and math. Student participation in extra-curricular activities; supported 

by parent participation has also been an objective. Total enrollraeat: 67- 
Non-Indian: 299 - 



Program Objectives 

(as stated in proposal) 

1. a) 50% of Indian students achieving 

below grade level in reading and 
math will achieve one year gain 
in 1983-84. 

2. a) 50% of Indian students who are 

achieving below grade level 
will increase G.P.A. by .5 each 
t rimes ter. 

3. a) Parent participation in school 

activities will increase by 5% 
from the previous year. 



the 



b) Parent participation in 

education committee activities 
will b^ increased by 5Z fjom 
the previous year. 



Eva luat i o n Resu lts 

The standard California Achievement 
Test was administered to 68 Indian 
students in the spring of 1982. Of 
this, 35 were identified to be 
below grade level in reading and 30 
in math. Some of these identified 
students were placed in the special 
education program, transferred to 
another school, dropped out or were 
absent during testing, therefore 
23 of those identified could be 
measured by the CATs administered 
in the spring of 1983. 33% showed 
a one year gain in reading and 39% 
showed a one year gain in math. 

38% of the Indian students were 
identified to be below grade level. 
65% of the identified students 
could be measured due to the same 
reasons listed in the previous 
statement for Goal I and II . 
Although the G.P.A. statistics are 
not listed, 22% of the identified 
students that could be measured 
made a one year gain in their total 
battery according to the tests 
administered. 



Indian student participation in 
extra curricular activities has 
improved 3% in 1982-83 compared 
from the previous year. 

Parent par t i cipat ion in school 
activities in 1982-83 has increased 
5% from the previ ous year . 

Parent participation in committee 
activities in 1982-83 showed no 
improvement from the previous year. 
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MARY WA:.K£R 



The 1983 JOM program at Mary Walker emphasized increased Native American student 
grade completion, increased academic gains, increased parent participation 
JOM and school-related activities, and increased student participation in extra- 
curricular activities- Total enrollment: 60- Non~NA: 486- 



Program Objectives 

( as stated in proposal ) 

I. a) 90% of the Native American students 
enrolled in September, 1982 grades 
K-12, will be in school in June, 
1983, or graduate- 



Evaluation Results 

Of the students enrolled in 
October, 1982, 55 were still 
enrolled in June, 1983, showing 
that 90% of the students were 
still in school- Student 
at tendance was checked daily, with 
a follow-up made for 3 or more 
consecutive absences or other 
patterns of repeated absences. 



b) Native American students, grades 
K-12 will demonstrate academic 
gains greater than one year as 
measured by a comparison of 
standardized achievement test 
scores - 



High School 
Reading 



Math 



Grade Fall Spring Fal 1 Spri ng 

9 9-3 9-9 10.8 11-5 

10 9-9 11-2 9.6 11-3 

11 11.5 12.1 11-6 12-3 

12 10-4 11-1 9.5 10-3 



Middle Sch-ol 



6 


5.8 


7.0 


6.0 


7.3 


7 


6.9 


8.0 


6.8 


7.9 


8 


8.1 


9.3 


7.9 


9.0 



2. a) Native American parents will demon- 

strate an increased frequency of 
participation in parent, teacher 
and student conferences, attendance 
at JOM meetings, attendance at 
schoo 1/ comrauni ty functions and 
attendance at adult workshops when 
compared with the numbers of parents 
that attended each the listed 
functions in the 19J1-82 school year- 

3. a) Native American students will 

demonstrate an increased frequency 
of participation in sports, 
student government and other 
school/ community functions. 



Parent participation has remained 
the same for the school year 1982- 
83- PEC comparisons show an 
average attendance of 8 persons 
for committee meetings- Parents 
volunteered for the Indian Youth 
Conference and participated in many 
schoo 1/ community functions such as 
PTO and working with sport fund 
raising projects- 

Student participation grades 6-12 
in athletics, student government, 
and other schoo 1/ community 
functions has increased by 10% this 
year. Increased participation 
seems to be due to more school 
pride and a positive attitude. 



Activity 1981-82 1982-83 
Athletics 21 33 
Government 4 11 
Other 9 17 



NORTH KITSAP 



Increased Native American student participation in extra-curricular activities, 
increased academic achievement, and increased awareness of local and other 
tribal cultures were all major goals of the 1983 North Kitsap JOM program- 
Total NA enrollment: 180. Total Non~NA: 4120. 



Program Objectives 

( as stated in proposal) 

l.a) High School Indian club will raise 
$200 for their club. 



Evaluation Results 



Overall objective was me t ; 



b) High School Indian Club Officers 
will participate in one half of 
intertribal parent committee 
meetings . 

c) Increase (30% of the students) 
participation in school/sport 
ac t i vi t i es . 

2. a) Less than 10% of the students 
will fail each quarter or tri- 
mes ter . 



30.2% of the high school 
students participated in 
school sponsored activities. 



This objective was met. 92% 
of the students passed. 



3. a) Each student participant in a 
cultural activity will become 
-^.ore aware of their culture and 
inat of other tribes. 



87% of the total student 
popuLition participated in 
three or more of the following 
activities; 

1 . Intertribal Pow-Wow 

2. Sr. High School N. American 
Language week 

3- Project Reach 

4 . Carving Class 

5. Suquamish Tribal Facts/ 
His tor y 

6. Youth Conference 
7- Culture Class 

8. Basketry 

9 - Howard Ranier Workshop 

10. National Indian Basketball 
Championship 

11. Awards/Recognition Night. 
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NORTH THURSTON 



Major components in North Thurston 1983 JOM program included i/?entif icar ion of 
students needing counseling, services of a tutor/ counselor , increased^ 
attendance, and improved NCE in reading and math. Total enrollment: ^156. 
Non-NA: not given. 



Program Objectives 

(as stated in proposal) 

1. a) Student/ teacher relationship improve- 

ment due to early identification of 
problem and apt counseling. 

b) 95% of all students tutored/counseled 
will show increase in quarterly GPA 
in reading and math. 

2. a) Three staff members will monitor 

attendance in two schools. 

b) Dropout rate will be reduced. 



Evaluation Results 



Ac compl i shed . 



Accomplished. 



Staff reduced to two, was unsble 
to completely meet this objective. 

Student dropout numbers increased 
from 1 student 1981~82 year, to 3 
in 1983. 



3. a) Comparison of NCE scores by grade 
(4, 6, 8, 11) from 1981-82 to 
1982-83 will show gain. 



4. a) Usir^ SPI/JOM criteria, grade point 
averages, attendance, sports, and 
extra curricular activities will be 
tabulated for each student. 



Accomplished partially. The 
average NCE by grade decreased 
.6% for reading and increased 6.1% 
for math. An overall composite 
gain of 5.5%. 

42% of students earned awardi>. 
Seniors were presented at awards 
banquet . 
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OAKVILLE 



The 1983 OakviUe JOM Program focused on gains K-12 in math, language arts, and 
reading as well as an increase in participation in co-cur r icu 1 ar activities. 
Total NA enrclliaent: 56. Non-NA: 417. 



Program Objectives 

(as stated in proposal) 

i.a) Read at functioning level. 



Eva luat ion Resu 1 ts 

Grades 2-11 students gaining 1 
year or raor e : 



Math 



45% 



Lang . 



33?o 



Read ing 
47% 



b) Write with clarity. 

2-a) 5>tudents participation will 
increase . 



Cons ider able ga in! 
1981-82 



1983-84 



9 
6 
2 



Sports 
Clubs 
Class 
Of ficers 



19 
10 



3. a) Pride — Youth Conference and FBLA 
Conference . 



JOM students 
at tended 

N. Araer. 
par ent s 

School staff 
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OKANOGAN 



Components of Okanogan's 1983 JOM program included increasing the academic and 
attendance levels of Indian students utilizing an Indian aide/home visitor; 
increasing Indian students participation in extra-curricular activities 
including leadership programs; and increasing Indian students* knowledge of 
their culture and heritage. Total NA enrollment: 71- Non NA: 1054- 



Program Objectives 

(as st.ited in proposal) 



Evaluation Results 



l.a) School attendance rate for 
Indians will be kept on par 
with non-Indians. 



% Attendance 



2. a) Increase by 9% the number of 
Indians in extra-curricular 
act ivi t i es . 



Grade Indian 


ron- 


-Indian 


K 


80* 




73* 


1 


87 




82 


2 


89 




84 


3 






90 


4 


86 




81 


5 


93 




77 


6 


80 




78 


7 


82 




76 


8 


90 




89 


9 


76 




77 


10 


86 




83 


11 


88 




88 


12 


81 




81 


Activity 




1981-82 


1982 


Drill Team 




3 


2 


Dance Squad 




3 


1 


Year Book 




2 


0 


Footbal 1 




5 


4 


FBLA 




3 


1 


Drama 




4 


4 


Choir 




5 


2 


Basebal 1 




3 


3 


Wres t ling 




2 


6 


Other 




1 
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b) Opportunity to attend leadership 
programs will be afforded to at 
least 5% of Indian high school 
pupi 1 s . 



The f ol lowing numbers of pupils 
attended leadership programs during 
the year: 

— National Youth Conference: 
— Portland Area Health Board, 
— FBLA Conferences 



This is a decrease over last year. 
The number attending is 19% of the 
high school NA Indian student 
population. 
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OKANOGAN—Page 2 



3. a) Indian pupils will demonstrate 
greater knowledge of their 
heritage by the end of the school 
year . 



Students participated in cultural 
activities during the pas t year . 
These activities included bead work , 
N.W. Indian Conference, Tribal HEW 
ineetiiig, Portland Area Health 
Careers . 

Students were pre- and pos t- tes ted 
on their cultural knowledge again 
this year. 

— some tribal knowle^ige 
— books of t ribe 

— cassette, video (wisdora Stories) 
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PORT ANGELES 



A major focus of the 1983 program was increasing school attendance. Other 
concerns addressed were student leadership skills and college planning for 
seniors* Enrollment: 229. Non-Indian: not given. 



Program Objectives 

(as stated in proposal) 

1. a) Elementary students below the 

30%iLe in reading and/or 
arithmetic will receive additional 
assistance from NA Indian aides, 

b) NA Indian students in the elementary 
program will achieve one full year 
of growth during Che year. 

2. a) At least 40% of the students will 

have exposure to Indian culture 
assistance piTograms. 



3. a) At least one soc i al ^ opportunity 

will be carried out during the 
year. 

b) A range of NA Indian and non- 
Indian members of the community, 
as well as the media, will be 
invited to participate in the 
Indian student awards banquet. 

4. a) Meet three times per year with 

members of the Indian community 
invited for discussions on ways 
we can strengthen our students in 
educational programs. 



b) We will cut Indian absenteeism 
by 10% in grades K-12 in school. 



Evaluation Results 

JOM staff tutored 60% of the 
N . American students in grades 
K-6. 
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Our objective was met. 50% of the 
N. American students had exposure " 
to a N. American Indian culture. 
Local re^iource people have made 
presentations in the classrooms 
and they attended field trips to 
thereservation, hatchery and the 
iseinn. The resource people told 
:nd ian\legends at the sixth graders 
outdoor education field trip. 

The JOM staff and parent committee 
held an awards banquet for the NA 
Indian community and school 
community to attend in honor of our 
graduating seniors and their 
parents. 



Parent committee members were 
involved in every step in planning 
and implementing and supporting of 
all activities. The parent com- 
mittee took an informal survey of 
i n cr e as i ng par e n t i nvo 1 vemen t i n 
our N. American Indian Education 
Program- 
In grades K-12, the absenteeism 
rate for N. American students did 
decrease. We have had ati increase 
of 1+% in attendance. Regular 
attendance reports were completed 
by, staff. 

X 



PORT ANGELES— -Page 2 



a) At least three students will parti- Accomplished, 
cipate in an Indian conference. 

b) Increase participation by Indian Increased by 15%- 
students in school activities by 

10%. 

c) Employ NA Indian aides in order that Two aides were employed as 
non-Indian students have association projected. 

with American role models. ^ 

a) College visitations for seniors will JOM staff accompanied the students 
be made during the year. who attended the college visitation 

trips, when possible. Five 
students traveled to University of 
Washington to participate in Indian 
High School Day Program, 3 visited 
WSU, 12 went to Junior College. 
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FORT GAMBLE KLALLAM 



EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM 



The Port Gamble Klallam Early Childhood Program has been in operation for 3 
years. There are two age levels of students. The Pee Wees, 3 years old, attencJ 
school for 2 hours each week. The Pre Schoolers, 4 and 5 years old, attend 
school 5 hours each day. The main focus is to teach basic concepts in languages 
social skills, and motor-coordination so that students are better prepared for 
entering kindergarten. The 1983 program utilized ''Grandmas/' 2-6 older women 
who volunteered to help children daily. Total enrollment: 19. 



Program Objectives 

(as stated in proposal) 

1. a) Parents of preschool children will 

provide volunteer classroom servii;es 
and/ or support to intensify the 
educational thrust of the program. 
50% of Total number of school dayr. 

b) Ninet)^ to 100% of preschool parents 
will continue tc attend early child- 
hood education meetings. 

2. a) Indian students will develop an 

understanding of school procedures. 



b) Indian students will be better 
prepared for entrance into the 
public school system. 



Evaluation Resul ts 

This objective was met by 100% of 
the parents who prox^ided transpor- 
tation, and snacks. Parents held 
two bake sales to purchase 
supplies. 

This objective was not ach ieved . 
There were 25% of preschool parents 
that attended meetings. 

This objective was achieved. All 
students have an understanding of 
school procedures in a class 
setting. 

Ten of fifteen students were 
pre/post tested. All students 
showed some progress. The average 
average gain was 32%. 



— Students will develop pre- 
reading and writing skills, 

--Students will also learn 
recognition of their name, 
shapes and numbers through 
well planned curriculum. 



c) 75% of the enrolled students eligi- 
ble for kindergarten will pass a 
readiness test. 



This objective was not met. 60% of 
students tested passed readiness 
tes t . 



3. a) Provide opportunity for students 
to see, hear and discuss Indian 
Culture. 

^Students will learn 2 legends and 
2 dances. 



Lack of funding and lack of time did 
not permit this objective to happen. 
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b) Provide an opportunity tor social 
interaction and social development. 



This objective was met . Dai ly 
activities included f ingerplays , 
songs, rhythm and games, and free 
play. All students per formed at 
two functions for parents and 
friends . 
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PUYALLUP 



Objectives for the 1983 Puyallup JOM program incluued increasing Indian 
students* knowledge and understanding of their cultural heritage and high 
school completion. Total MA enrollment: 46. Non-NA: 12,152- 



Program Objectives 

(as stated in proposal) 

l.a) 70% of all eligible junior and 

senior higli Indian students will 
participate in Indian arts or 
crafts classes- 



Evaluation Results 

12 NA Indian students (67%) were 
contacted by the resource 
consultant two or more times fot 
Indian arts and crafts classes. 
The students made headbands, 
chokers, moccasins, wing dresses: 
and shawls, braid ties, and key 
cha ins . 



b) 50% of all eligible Indian children 
K-12 will participate in one or more 
school or community workshops, field 
tr ips , . cul tura 1 experiences, pow- 
wows, or other Indian celebrations 
to help develop a pride in their 
Native American Indian heritage- 



18 el ement ary students in grades 
K-6 (62%) participated in two 
after-school workshops at the 
Karshner Museum- The students 
learned about the foods and home- 
life, dancing, drumming, and 
singing of the Woodland Indians- 
15 secondary students (63%) parti- 
cipated in field trips, cultural 
experiences, pow-wows . Tnd 
conferences - 



c) 75% of all eligible Indic:n parents 
will have one or more home visit 
by staff as requested by the 
school, staff, students for the 
purpose of liaison between home 
and school. 



The Resource Consultant made 180 
home visits this year for census 
forms information; welcomed new 
Title IV or JOM families; and made 
visits at the request of the 
principal, nurse, attendance 
officer, counselor, or parents. 
60 families visited- 21 JOM 
families- 16 of these had one or 
more visi ts - 



d) All 3rd graders in the district 
will have an increased aware- 
ness of Pacific Northwest Indian 
culture through presentations at 
the Karshner Museum given by the 
Resource Consul tan t . 



The Resource Consultant made pre- 
sentations to all the 3rd graders 
(819) in the di£>l,^ . at the 
Karshner Museum and in classrooms, 



2-a) 75% of all 12th grade Native 

American Indian students enrolled 
as of October 1, 1983, will 
graduate by June, 1983- 



2 out of 2 (100%) of the 12th 
graders finished high school in 
June . One s tudent t rans f err ed 
out of the district and received 
her degree in Tacoma- 



ERIC 
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QUILLAYUTE VAL LEY 



With the assistance of aides hired under this program, JOM students received 
individualized tutoring in the basic skills areas. Other components included 
parent involvement in the educational process, and student participation in 
school and cultural heritage activities. Total NA enrollment: 106. Non-NA: 
not given. 



Program Objectives 

(as stated in proposal) 

l.a) 8 students will increase at 8 NCE 

points on a Standardized Achievement 
test. 



Evaluation Results 

Achieved. The average NCE increase 
of 14 JOM students was 8 N.CE points 
on standardized tests in math, 
spe 1 1 ing , and read ing. 



2. a) 



3. a) 



Students will retain at least the 
same level of participation in 
school and cultural-activities as 
in 1981-82. 



5 to 10 parent committee members 
will increase their awareness of 
school district procedures. 



4. a) Provide the parent committee wi ' 

the opportunity to conduct mee. ,s 
and share in the educational program 
of their youngsters. 



The total number of students parti- 
cipating exceeded las t year * s 
involvement. There were 14 
students in Culture Club, 16 in 
school athletics, 1 student in 
Pep Club, 1 on drill team, and 1 
in cheer leading. 

Parents made motions which allowed 
their input into the JOM program as 
well as the district budget and 
levy voting process. 

The committee submitted the ^lOM 
proposal for 1983-84, listened to 
staff reports on the Native 
American Indian youngsters, and 
also became involved with dis- 
cussions and analysis of Vocational 
Education (fisheries) for the 
s tudent s . 
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QUINAULT 



A tutor/counselor/hoine-school liaison was effective in working with Indian 
students enrolled in the Quinault School District's 1983 JOM program. Career 
awareness also composed a part of this program. Total enrollment: 22. 



Program' Objectives 

(as stiated in proposal) 

l.a) An increased number of Indian 

students will demonstrate se 1 f - 
expression in class discussions, 

h) CPA's the Indian s tudents will 
be recorded. 



Evaluation Results 



Achieved. 



Records of CPAs were kept. 



c) The dropout level among Indian 
students will be reduced. 



Five students dropped out. 



2. a) Indian parents will increase 
their participation in school 
programs . 



There was a very enthusiastic 
attendance of Indian parents to 
the football and boys and girls 
basketball games . 



3. a) 60% of the Indian students will 
participate in intramural sports 
and in other school-related 
activities. 



It was noted that attendance at 
JOM parent education comrai t tee 
meetings needs improvement . 

Indian students have been highly 
visible in their participation in 
sports and extra-curricular 
activities. 7 students in sports. 
One girl received MVP and 
Inspiration Award. 



b) Indian students will participate in 
the overall school program. 

c) Indian students will be intro- 
duced to car eer/occupations based 
upon interest, undertake career 
planning studies, and be involved 
in career exploration activities. 



Students attended: the Career 
Education classes, the Kent Cook 
Career Program, Career Educat i on 
day at Grays* Harbor College, 
Work-Study programs and we.re 
exposed to the Washington 
Occupational Information Service 
Computers . 
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SEQUIM 



Sequira's 1983 JOM program focused on increasing achieve^fuont levels in reading, 
language and math; involving JOM students in cultural activities; and increasing 
the involvement of parents in the educational processes. Total NA enrollment: 
33. Non-NA: 1848. 



Program Objectives 

(as stated in proposal) 

I. a) By the end of the 1982-83 school 
year, 60% of JOM students in 
grades K-8 will achieve at least 
one year gain in reading and 
math skills. 



Evaluation Results 

This objective was partially met. 

i 
( 

JOM students are achieving at or 
above grade level in grades K, 2, 
3, & 4 (reading), and grades 3, 4,/ 

8, 10 (math). It appears that JOM 
s tudent s are ach iev ing be 1 ow grade 
level in grades 5, 6, 7, 9, & 10 
(reading) and grades 1, 2,-5, 6, 7, 

9, & 11 (math). 



b) The average atteridc^nce rate for 
JOM students in grades K-12 for 
1982-83 will exceed 92%. 



2. a) The JOM Indian parent committee 
will hold at least 6 meetings 
during the 1982-83 school year. 



b) 80% of JOM parents will have at 
least two contacts with school 
staff during the 1982-83 school 
year . 



The average attendance rate for 
JOM students for the 1982-83 school 
ye.'^r was 96.6-^ K-12. There were no 
dropouts, withdrawals, or 
trans fe rs . 

The Sequim JOM Indian parent educa- 
tion committee held 7 regu^lar 
meetings during 1982-83, plus *:he 
aonua 1 awards ban que t for students, 
parents and committee members . 



All elementary JOM parents K-4 were 
involved in parent/ teacher confer- 
ences. Less than 50% of the 
parents of middle and high school 
students participated in confer- 
ences. All JOM parents were 
contacted by letter regarding 
public hearings, notices of Open 
Houses and Indian certification. 



3 . a ). Sequim JOM students will have 

the opportunity to participate in 
school cultural and recreational 
activities Grades K-12. 



JOM students had opportunities to 
participate in: Extended Learning 
Program (gifted) , extra-curricular 
activities. Computer Camp, field 
trips to Victoria and Seattle. 

Continued counseling, vocational 
guidance, and encouragement needs 
to be afforded to JOM students to 
increase their participation in 
available activities . 



SHELTON 



A JOM tut or/ counsel or was utilized in an effort to increase the academic skills 
and attendance levels of Indian students • Indian students were also given an 
opportunity to work in the school supply Gtore in an effort to increase their 
economic skills, and career awareness. Total enrollment: 109. Non-NA: not 
given. 



Program Objectives 

(as stated in proposal) 

l.a) At least 25 JOM students will learn 
economic sKills and leadership roles 
as demonstrated by successful experi- 
ence in school supply store. 



2. a) At least 15 JOM students will 
learn of careers available 
through Squaxin and Skokomish 
Tribal Centers for student store 
workers . 



Evalua t ion Resu 1 ts 

Student supply store show con- 
tinued to a profit and to 
progress. 17 JOM students 
worked in the store on a regular 
basis; students wer^ actively 
involved in inventory, stocking, 
sales and management of the 
student supply store. 



Student store workers toured 
the Skokomish Tribal Offices 
were given presentations on 
various careers available in 
Tribal Government, Health, 
Education Fisheries . 



and 



b) 100% of eligible Indian students 
to enroll in 9th gradf^ in fall 
willdoso. 

c) All Indian 8th grade students will 
develop educational goals for the 
next four years. 

3. a) Help bring SLO's up to date. 25 
students will bring SLO* s up to 
date . 



b) JOM students will show 3 days 

improvement in attendance over the 
1981-82 records. 



Some students assisted in the 
Skokomish Tribe's Health Fair in 
regis trat ion, blood- pressure 
checks , and bl ood tests. 

100% of eligible Indian students 
did enroll in the 9th grade for 
1983-84. 

All 8th grade s tudeats did deve 1 op 
education goals for the next four 
years . 

Through a cooperative effort 
between teachers and aides , 31 
students were identified, 
resulting in SLO's objectives 
being achieved. 

There was a decrease (12%) in 
attendance (87%) for 1982-83 
compared wi th '1 981-82 . 



WELLPINIT 



In Wellpinit's 19S3 JOM program, efforts were continued to improve the academic 
skills and attendance levels of Indian student-, increase their knowledge and 
understanding of their cultural heritage, and . increasv^ the involvement of Indian 
parents in the education of their children- Total NA enrollment: 1973- 
Non-NA: 223- 



Program Objectives 

(as stated in proposal) 

1-a) 50% of all Indian students will 
attain grade level in reading, 
mathematics and language arts. 



Evaluation Results 

Out of a total of 161 Indian 
students tested: 

Reading: 73 (45%) students 

attained grade level 

Language Arts: 74 (45%) students 
attained grade 
level- 



Math: 71 (44%) students attain: 1 
grade level- 



2. a) 188 Indian students will 

demonstrate a 10% improvement 
in attendance. 



3-a) 100 Indian students will increase 
their cultural awareness by 15%. 

4.a) Parents will acquire a broader 

knowledge of educational concerns 
on the local, state and national 
levels- 



ATTEN DANCE 



Grade 


1981-82 


." .1-83 ; 


?o Gain/Loss 


K 


83% 


90% 


+ 7 


1 


91% 


90% 


-1 


2 


93% 


91% 


-2 


3 


94% 


94% 


0 


4 


92% 


94% 


+2 


5 


89% 


92% 


+ 3 


6 


93% 


89% 


-4 


7 


88% 


91% 


+ 3 


8 


75% 


83% 


+8 


9 


79% 


80% 


+ 1 


10 


65% 


81% 


+ 16 


11 


72% 


74% 


+2 


12 


71% 


76% 


+ 5 






Average: 


+4 



This objective was met and exceeded. 
130 students showed a pre- to post 
gain. 

9 parent advisory committee meetings 
were held during the 1982-83 school 
year. 52 parents attended these 
meet i ngs (an average of 6 parents at 
each meeting) . 



WELLPINIT— Page 2 



b) Establish better home/school 
commun i ca t ions . 



Daily logs were maintained and 
home contacts were made. Daily 
at tendance records and student 
cor'acts were recorded. ' ^^^sisL 
wa: r.i'^ 'n to pare: Lii ' Ip th 

tuLOv their childi '^a at home. 



YELM 



The 1983 JQM program in Yelm emphasized tutoring. 
Program ObjC»ctives 

(as stated .in proposal) Evaluation Results 

l.a) To provide individualized tutoring NCE gains and results of CTBS 

for Native American students in all and CAT scores were computed, 

subject areas. Final evaluation not reported 

by deadline date, however. 
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OTHKR SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR INDIAN STUDEN^fS 



The main focus of this annual report is the Johnson-0* Malley Indian Educa- 
tion program. However, less than half of the Indian students in public 
schools in Washington are eligible for JOM assistance. In addition, the 
JOM program may not meet all the needs of those Indian students in the JOM 
programs . 

It is relevant, therefore, to point out that the State Superintendent admin- 
isters otlier federal and state programs which provide direct and indirect 
benefits to Indian students in the public schools. 

Following is a brief description of other special programs which serve 
Indian students. 

Chapter I (pri^ vLoi isly Chajiter J A^.^Al 

In 1981, Public Law 97-34, the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act, 
was passed* ESEA Title I became ECIA Chapter 1, Nationwide, over $3 
billion is spent each year on Chapter 1 programs. In 1982-83, Washington 
State's share was $32.7 million, which provided extra help in readiness 
reading, math and/ or language arts to over 56,000 children. 

Chapter I money is given to school districts only after certain require- 
ments have beeii met. In order to receive Chapter 1 money, each district 
must submit an application to the state office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Chapter 2 Federal Block 'Grant 

The Federal Block Grant, otherwise known as Chapter 2, is a .sum of money 
available to each local school district for supplementary activities. The 
funds from 28 federal programs were combined to create the Block Grant. 
The, funds may be used for a wide variety of purposes with fev; regulations 
imposed by state or federal governments. Please note that this Block 
is not the same as Chapter 1 (the new name for Title I). Also, it 
is not the State Block Grant. 

Congress decides the total amount available to Chapter 2 nationally. The 
number of public and private school students in Washington determines our 
state's share of that amount. Local districts decide annually now much of 
their allocation will be spent in each category. The 1982-83 allocation to 
Washington State was $7,348,289. Each district is eligible to apply for a 
specific amount based on a distribution formula. 

Title IV, Part A 

Title IV of Public Law 92-318 was funded for the first time in fiscal year 
1974. Part A of this Act has the same general objectives as those of the 
JOM Program. However, the eligibility requirements are quite different, 
with the result that many Indian students in urban and other non- 
reservat:ion areas received assistance. 
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The following* general information is presented: Tlie funded and supervision 
of the Title IV project is entirely the responsibility of the U.S. Office 
u( !irlii(.:;iL i (Ml it! WttfJ h i ng t cn , D.C. For this reason, the State Superintendent 
uL i'Ubiic instruction is not responsible for or capable of reporting any 
details on this program. 

During fiscal year 1982, 68 school districts in Washington State received 
grants under Part A of Title IV totaling $2,949,252 of the 68 were state 
funded JOM districts. 

The precise grant amounts received by the districts are indicated below: 



APPROVED GRANTS U^]D£R 
P.L. 92-313, TITLE IV, PART A 
State of Washington 
Fiscal Year 1982 



District 



Grant Amount 



Aberdeen 

Auburn 

Be 1 1 ingham 

Bremerton 

Cape Flattery 

Central Kitsap 

Central Valley 

Clarks ton 

Clover Park 

Columbia ^^'206 

Cusick 

Edmonds 

E Ima 

Federal Way 

Fernda le 

Goldenda le 

Grand Coulee Dam 

Granger 

High line 

Hood Canal 

Ho qui am 

Inche 1 iuir. 

Issaquah 

Ka lama 

Kelso 

Kent 



$ 



21 
56 
42 
54 
54 
15 
12 
12 
33 
15 
7 
52 
22 
28 
74 
11 
58 
20 



,030 
142 
060 
077 
077 
,960 
768 
,956 
,986 
585 
,886 
762 
,532 
,728 
731 
454 
208 
654 
555 
834 
02J 
235 
384 
418 
676 
541 
846 
707 
646 
220 
633 
777 
072 
253 



126 



LaConner 

Lake Stevens 

Lake Washington 

Longview 

Lyle 

Mary Walker 
Marysvi lie 
Mercer Island 



14 
15 
33 

6 
30 
35 
28 
23 
13 
14 
67 

5 
18 
51 

2 
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Monroe 


3,380 


Mount Adams 


88,438 


Nespe lem 


36,239 


North Beach 


14,834 


North Kitsap 


35,863 


North Thurston 


30,043 


Northsiiore 


6,572 


Oakvi lie 


4,764 


Ocean Beach 


24,597 


Okanogan 


15,209 


0 lyrapia 


16,899 


Oraak 


56,706 


Port Angeles 


33,986 


Pullman 


9,013 


Puya 1 lup 


25,912 


Quilcene 


3,755 


Quillayute Valley 


24,4J0 


Quinaul t 


5,821 


Renton 


32,859 


Seattle 


278,082 


Sequim 


12,768 


Shel ton 


43,374 


South Bend 


14,082 


South Kitsap 


91,818 


Spokane 


188^330 


Tacoma 


136,131 


Toholah 


35,112 


Toppenish 


78,299 


Toutle Lake 


9,388 


Vancouver 


18,777 


Wapato 


137,821 


Wellpinit 


48,256 


Yakima 


86,936 


Yelm ' ■ 


18,777 


Educational Service District 121 


99,141 


Paschal Sherman Indian School 


22,532 


Pu^'allup Tribal School 


44,688 


Quileute Tribal School 


11,266 


Yakima Tribal School 


15,960 
$ 2,949,252 


TOTAL 



I044QL-00 



■(■! 



rts 



1 SCAS'i ■■ . 



fSCAN) 



loAnr.v jjnll 



''f'Jt ' i-^ STiL- Sharon Kifi iv 

:2J-3i:i i-ruirl.in:!. VA 99129 



p.t). Hi)- iy 

I'sk, WA 99180 



iStvo;) :3?-M)0? iscAiri j^'-hon: ■:*,;■.■ cum, va ^'^'Jn 



Ki Lsnp 



I South 



Ki.'inTi Alford 
(2i)h) 7;"-.3971 



Mac Oroiro 
(206) 2<}7-:"}IS 



r.o. Box ^ 

SiiqiKimisli, 



VA 98392 



Suqu.inish 



and 



Marji.iret. Ten, Co-Clir. ■ort Gamble 
c/o Vt. CatnSlt; KLillnttit, Klallam Tribe 
P.O. Box 2R^) 
Kingston, WA 983^6 
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Countv 



Superintendent & 
Teleplione Murnber 



Program Administracior 
S Telephone Kurr.bei 



JOH PEC Chairperson Tribes Served 



.Inhn Cntt Michael Tavlor ^ ^opif Ev^n. v' n 



(:06) i9I-AjnO (2i)t) 491-4300 



2^th Ave. SE 
Oly-mpia, WA 93501 



IKirlvr Dvnnis 3r.jtidon B^rb^ra Allen 

(:06) 273-59v;/59;7 (?06) 2?'3-59;7 



Percy YoLickion Chehalis 
P.O. Box 89 
OakvilUs VA 98568 



(509) 422-3629 



Addie Condon Colville 

Box 1062 

Omak, WA 98841 



^^^^^■^^ Curtis Horn. Gerald Charles Lower Elwha 

^"^^'^ ^206) 437-.S>75 " 1682 Lower Elwha Rd. Klallam 

Pt. Angeles, WA 98362 



^■'^'■'P "^'^^^-'^ ^- ^^^"^"^^ J^ne Jones MoUv Sullivan Port Gamble 

Administrative Director Program Director c/o Pt. Gamble Klallanis Kiallam 

(206) 297-2646 (206) 297-3138 P.O. Bo.v. 280 

Kingston, WA 98346 



^^>' Tobinson Nancy Polich Ilario Frazer Puvallup 

(206) 841-8769 202 - 7th Street SW '7919 Sttvart Street E. 

V-allup, VA 98371 Puyallur, WA 98371 

(206^ 841-S725/87B2 



CI a! lam 



Donald Krai; 
(206) 374-6262 
(SCAN) 737-1217 



lorin Miller 
(206) 374-6262 
(SCAW) 737-1217 



Lillian Pull en 
I!ox 62 

LaPush, WA 98350 



Quileute & 
Lower Hoh 



r,rays Harhnr Donald Simpson S'mc Patricia Bennett Quinault 

(206) 288-2260 Star Rt. 1, Box 1466 

Forks, U'A 98331 



<->-^ll'in Rob(.:rr; fkhmitt Ri ra Thatcher Beth Anders Janeslown Ban'] 

(■>%) 6BJ-3136 (206) 683-3336 ]6Q3 Ibrr Road Klallam 

(SCAN) V/f.-6806 (SCAN) 576-6806 . Anvflc., I'A 'I'M'. ^ 
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Cr'o :Jkukor;i.sli Tribtr 



'.vV'l jr.ini f . is A V^O^O 



rK-hliit Sni 1 In.in 
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-DR. FRANK B. BROUILLET— 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Old Capitol Build iny. PG-11. Olympia.WA 98504 



a) 109 Indian students vill increase 
their cultural awar ene s s by 1 5% . 

a) Parents vill acquire a broader 
'-.novledge of educational concerns 
on the local, state and national 
I eve Is . 



12 71% 76% ^5 

Average: +4 

This objective was met and exceeded. 
130 students shoved a pre- to post 
gain. 

9 parent advisory ccnxmittee meetings 
were held during the 1982~83 school 
year- 52 parents attended these 
meetings (an average of 5 parents at 
each ceeting) . 
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number of public and private school students m Washington cetemmes our 
state's share of that amount. Local districts decide annuall^r now much o 
their allocation will be spent in each category. The 1982-83 allocation 
Washington Srate was $7,348,289. Each district is eligible to apply for 
specific aniount based on a distribution formula. 

: 1 ^ Ttr T) ^ — ^ /» 



Title IV of Public Law 92-318 was funded for the first tise in fiscal yea 
1974. Part A of this Act has the sasie general objectives as those of the 
JCM Progran. However, the eligibility requirements are quite different, 
wich che result that nany Indian students *'n urban and other non- 
reservation areas received ass,istance. 
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Hood Canai 




He qui am 


15,021 


Inchel lun 


33,235 


Issaquah 


6,354 




30,418 


Kelsc 


35,676 




28,541 


LaConner 


23,846 


Lake St^^vens 


13,707 


Lake Washington 


14,646 


L c ngv i ew' 


67,220 


Lyie 


5,633 


Mary walker 


18,777 


Mary s vi lie 


51,072 


Mercer Island 


2,253 
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